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"Listen to them, children of the night ... what music they make" 


Detractors of horror entertainment - be it with the 
comics of the 1950s or the video nasties of the 
1980s - pick the genre because it is an easy target to 
blame complex, real-world issues on. From juvenile 
delinquency to copycat murder, vampires and 
monsters have no morals, at least not the morals of a 
strait-jacketed society, suffocating from religious or 
political ideals. Fantastic film has been the only 
mainstay in the history of cinema, and even before 
motion pictures, human nature was channeled into 
public executions, penny dreadfuls, freakshows and 
grand guignol. It may be here to make a quick buck, 
but more importantly, this dark therapy provides a 
cathartic deviation from the mind-numbing 
mainstream and the terror of real life. 

When you watch movies that are so 
bewilderingly bad, the viewer is often torn between 
sheer unintentional hilarity, and the amount of time, 
effort and money put into it. Case(s) in point: two 
films discussed in this issue run the gamut between 
awfulness through abstraction, to those knowing they 
are undertaking and executing something pretty 
unwatchable. If AMAZING WORLD OF GHOSTS looks 
to the wider realm of the supernatural to fill its 


pretentious and nonsense-preaching running time, 
MANOS THE HANDS OF FATE attempts to put a 
completed work on screen no matter the 
circumstances. Bad movies, even those from major 
studios, need only one decision to seal their fate: it 
doesn't have to be NIGHT OF THE LEPUS, but rabbits 
are rarely frightening. 

The horror and monster movie genres are 
particularly open to sequels, remakes and rip-offs. 
This usually results in further dilution of what can be 
initially encouraging enterprises - ALIEN set in motion 
a tsunami of imitators, for example - but soon get lost 
in repetition and budget restraints. The more you 
watch, the more you see the same formulaic plots 
and jump scares; yet there is a nagging sense that 
this is a mean-spirited exercise, criticising a hapless 
auteur who, despite the odds, has got the job done. 
With pictures such as Ed Wood Jnr’s PLAN 9 FROM 
OUTER SPACE, it can even be a charming experience; 
looking to the stars and plotlines from yesteryear, the 
filmmaker - and viewer - have difficulties letting go. 

It is easier to escape into this shadow world, 
than exist in a society which increasingly welcomes 
your opinion, until it doesn’t equate with theirs. 


Something Fishy 3 


THE MONSTER OF deaths; he detests the world, as a 
PIEDRAS BLANCAS | THE FIEND doctor refused to visit the 
(US, 1959, Vanwick, 71 mins) THAT WALKS lighthouse during a storm, neglect 
| LOVERS BEA H! which resulted in his wife’s death. 
r dS By 1959, the horror genre - 
with the introduction of Hammer 
and the development of Euro 
shock cinema - was outgrowing 
one-note characters and nostalgic 
creature costumes. Like all 
schlock, THE MONSTER OF 


Departing from Universal, Jack 
Kevan bought some useful tools 
with him to create THE MONSTER 
OF PIEDRAS BLANCAS: the 
CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON suit, the claws of THE 
MOLE PEOPLE, and the feet of the 


Metaluna Mutant from THIS OF PIEDRAS BLANCAS i] PIEDRAS BLANCAS only looks 
ISLAND EARTH (this amalgam a PREYS ON, Pr AA 1 good in its promotional materials, 


also appeared in a 1965 episode eon FEES PSO alt =| but even an amphibious reptile 

of FLIPPER). Heavily endorsed by x Mi and a plethora of severed heads 
Famous Monsters of Filmland - can only get you so far. With a 
although the trailer gets the name budget of only $29,000, its 

of the magazine wrong, rebranding variation of CREATURE FROM THE 


it Famous Monsters of Hollywood - BLACK LAGOON'’s most famous 
the movie is a talkative bore for the first two-thirds, scene is fittingly cheapskate and exploitative; instead 
before the creature is released on the unsuspecting of where The Creature followed Julia Adams beneath 
Californian coastal town. The beast is apparently a the waves during her sexualised swim, here we have 
member of the Diplovertebron genus, an amphibious Carmen stripping off on the beach, only for a claw to 


reptile which is presumed extinct. It enjoys ripping the come over the rocks to steal her clothes. 
heads off the residents anyway, 
and is also impervious to bullets, 
which makes its demise all the 
more disappointing: knocked off 
the top of a lighthouse with the 
butt of a rifle, and into the sea, of 
all places... 

This scaly, hairless 
creature, with a face like a wild 
boar, dwells in a cave beneath 
the lighthouse. Years ago, the 
keeper Sturges (John Harmon) 
lost his wife and in a bizarre 
ceremony of substitution, began 
leaving food so it didn’t feel the 
need to eat his daughter Lucille 
(Jeanne Carmen). However, the 
monster is not averse to 
supplementing his diet with a 
human or two, and Sturges 
warns anyone who get too close. 
It is a strange, protective 
standpoint from the keeper, as 
his circumstances should 
encourage people to their 
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NIGHT OF THE LEPUS 
(US, 1972, A. C. Lyles, 88 mins) 


How many eyes 
does horror have? 
How many times 
will terror strike? 


They were born that tragic moment 4 

when Science made its great mistake Q g| g f A 
...now from behind the shroud of night y 

they come, a scuttling, shambling horde, 


of creatures destroying all in their path. 
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MAYER Presents 


KILLING, EATING AS THEY PROWL... 
GROWINGLARGER AS THEY EAT. 


Anightmare born that tragic moment 
when Science made its great mistake. 


STUART WHITMAN -JANET LEIGH: RORY CALHOUN -` 


According to The Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO), rabbits 
were introduced to Australia in 1859 by a wealthy 
Victorian grazier keen on hunting. After a fire 
destroyed enclosures, within 70 years they 
spread to 70% of Australia’s landmass, the 
fastest known invasion by a mammal anywhere 
in the world. Myxomatosis was successfully 
introduced into the rabbit population in 1950 
through mosquitoes, and out of this historical 
baggage emerged the satirical science horror 
novel The Year of the Angry Rabbit by Russell 
Braddon. Published in 1964, attempts to control a 
rabbit outbreak with an extreme variant of the 
myxoma virus backfire when they start killing 
indiscriminately. As Australia begins to use 
“Supermyx” in biological warfare, the mammals 
appear to be eradicated through a sustained 
campaign of bombing. But while the political drama 
plays out the critters are sheltering underground, 
becoming increasingly powerful. 


Pesky Wabbits 


Unlike its source material, NIGHT OF THE 
LEPUS takes itself super seriously. Stripping away all 
the books indictments of war, nationalism and 
capitalism, we are relocated to Arizona for a monster 
rabbit movie. It is an unfathomable decision, 
scaling-up rabbits by hopping around miniature sets 
(with an occasional man in a suit). With thundering 
hooves playing on the soundtrack, the giant bunnies 
stampede repeatedly across the screen in slow 
motion. Among the many problems the animal 
wranglers faced, rabbits are naturally docile 
creatures, with their two favourite pastimes being 
nibbling on vegetables and mating. The film started 
with 24 such mammals, which ballooned to nearly 
100 by the time the final sequences were filmed. 
Understandably, publicity material did its best to hide 
what the titular menace was, as not many 
cinema-goers would know Lepus is Latin for Hare. 

The land of rancher Cole Hillman (Rory 
Calhoun) is infested with the creatures, and he turns 
to college president Elgin Clark (DeForest Kelley) for 
help. Experts in 
ecological pest 
control, the husband 
and wife team of Roy 
and Gerry Bennett 
(Stuart Whitman and 
Janet Leigh) duly 
arrive with daughter 
Amanda (Melanie 
Fullerton). After 
various fruitless 
experiments the 
couple inject one 
specimen with a new 
serum believed to 
cause birth defects. 
However, Amanda 
loves the injected 
rabbit, so she switches it with one from the control 
group; the young girl is then given the injected rabbit 
as a pet, but it soon escapes. 

Sexed up with the serum, soon a mutant 
breed has colonised the prairie. When they threaten 
the audience at a drive-in (“there’s a herd of killer 
rabbits heading this way!” warns Sheriff Cody (Paul 
Fix)) a plan is hatched: the patrons’ headlights will 
decoy the horde towards an electrified railway, where 
the National Guard are waiting. 


NO LIMIT TO THE HORROR 
a END TO THE 


Going Underground 


DARK HERITAGE 
(US, 1989, Sterling, 94 mins) 


H. P. Lovecraft’s short story The Lurking Fear was first 
published in four parts by Home Brew in 1923. It is 
the tale of an unnamed monster hunter, who travels 
to Tempest Mountain in the Catskills after reports 
that unidentified creatures are attacking the locals. 
With the foreboding Martense Mansion becoming the 
centre of attention, it is discovered that a system of 
underground passages surround the property. These 
are inhabited by deformed hairy beasts with a 
variation in eye colour, surviving members of the 
Martense family who continue to exist by inbreeding. 

Because of the serial structure The Lurking 
Fear suffers from pacing issues, but there is no real 
story development either. Characters with no 
background appear only to be killed, and often 
implausibly: one mutant pops up beneath an open 
window to bite off the face of the victim. The furry 
freaks’ relationship with thunder and lightning is also 
left unclear. Ultimately, Lovecraft’s fear of family 
deformity is much more successfully exploited in The 
Dunwich Horror and The Shadow over Innsmouth. 

As well as the film version under 
consideration here, LURKING FEAR followed in 1994 
and BLEEDERS in 1997. Only the middle entry credits 
Lovecraft, while DARK HERITAGE credits no writer at 
all. LURKING FEAR wastes a likeable cast - including 


Jeffrey Combs and 
Ashley Lawrence -in a 
movie which too 
readily shifts from 
horror flick to laden 
crime caper. At least 
the monster design is 
memorable, with the 
underground dwellers 
having white bulging 
eyes and long claws. 
In BLEEDERS the 
Martense clan are 
re-imagined as the 
aristocratic Van 
Daams, banished 
from their homeland 
for hermaphroditic 
genres and 
incestuous lifestyles 
to an island off the coast of Maine. 300 years later 
one of the Van Daams sickly descendants - John 
Strauss, played by Roy Dupuis with Lovecraft’s 
“inherited dissimilarity of eyes” - is looking for his 
long-lost relatives. 

David McCormick’s DARK HERITAGE 
dispenses with Lovecraft’s “connoisseur in horrors” to 
give us reporter Clint Harrison (Mark LaCour), who is 
assigned to a campsite massacre. A lead takes Clint 
to an old mansion, where after several 
disappearances and dead bodies later, learns that 
creatures with long arms and oversized heads are the 
spawn of the original owners, the Dansens. The twist 
is that Harrison's editor Mr Daniels (Eddie Moore) 
turns out to be a Dansen himself. 

This self-financed labour of love was shot in 
Louisiana, and looks murky and unprofessional 
enough to be at least a decade too old. The main 
problem is the acting, which grinds every scene to a 
halt. Not only do the small cast give unnatural, 
monochrome delivery, trying to sound dramatic is 
reserved to merely shouting. These strangely 
unemotional readings add to the feel of 
displacement, further underpinned by a dream 
sequence inspired by the undead from CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS. The whole production gives the impression 
of those workplace instructional videos, where any 
serious narrative is lost in flaccid execution and 
audience disinterest. 
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AREA 51 ALIEN INTERVIEW 
(US, 1997, Vega 7 Entertainment, 60 mins) 


ALIEN 


ISTE RVIEVV 


Some media footage is so obviously 
hoaxed to be insulting. Such is the case 
with this VHS, which was re-released in 
2008 as a not so Special Edition. Made in 
the slipstream of THE X-FILES success 
and the alien autopsy film, this travesty is 
hosted by Steven Williams, who played X in THE 
X-FILES, in the style of those 1970s Bigfoot or 
Chariots of the Gods documentaries. After wading 
through half an hour of UFO juxtaposition we get to 
the alleged meat: three minutes of what is claimed to 
be an actual alien interview shot within Area 51, 
showing an agitated Gray being tended to by medics. 
This soundless footage is bathed in darkness 
because it is surmised the ET is light-sensitive, even 
though re-enactments see aliens at tables in 
brightly-lit rooms. 

The story goes that in 1996 Rocket Pictures 
received a phone call from the mysterious Victor, who 


AREA 5ST: 


THE ALIEN INTERVIEW 


Loving the Alien 


smuggled out a copy of the tapes. We learn that since 
the Roswell crash of 1947 several EBEs - 
extraterrestrial biological entities - have been 
held from downed saucers and spoken to. 
Information has been acquired through 
telepathic means, and the aliens have been 
more lucid with supernatural concepts; 
namely, the body being used as a disposable 
vehicle for the soul. 

The appearance of certain 
interviewees hardly enhances the 
proceedings. Bob Lazar is shown detailing 
his time at the S4 section of Area 51, where 
he was hired to back-engineer alien craft. If 
one took the time to look at Lazar’s 
background, it would reveal that his stated 
academic career is a clear fabrication. This 
is not difficult to 
comprehend from a 
one-time brothel owner and 
a violator of restricted 
chemical shipping. And our 
resident Ufologist is none 
other than Sean Morton, 
also a psychic who was 
jailed for tax fraud. 

It is widely 
considered that director 
Jeff Broadstreet acts as the 
interviewer and masked 
voice of Victor, while UFO 
expert and former NATO 
Commander Robert Dean's 
bulky shadowed frame 
provides the physicality (it 
looks like Dean and Victor 
wear matching jackets and ties). The former NATO 
man looks strangely relaxed while talking about the 
laughable alien footage, stating in no doubt that it is 
genuine, and gleefully stating “you got yourself a tiger 
by the tail with this.” 

At least genre enthusiasts will be pleased to 
see Rick Baker, who talks the only sense in the video 
by debunking the alien as a puppet, and it is fun to 
have Dan O’Bannon in one of the re-enactments. 
Ultimately the pathetic EBE is your stereotypical 
large-brained Gray, our perception of alien intelligence 
which has acted as a blueprint for decades. It is a 
shame there is no intelligence evident here. 


Bullshit or Not? 


AMAZING WORLD OF GHOSTS 
(US, 1978, Delineator, 95 mins) 


“Do ghosts come from outer space?” Just one thread 
explored in this brain-rotting documentary, which 
seeks to unveil and explore mankind's greatest 
mysteries, before running out of stock footage. Even 
in the fraudulent realm of 1970s paranormal 
pseudo-film, Wheeler Dixon’s AMAZING WORLD OF 
GHOSTS is a meandering, incomprehensible mess. A 
surreal stream of consciousness, the relentless 
narration adds to the exhaustion and bewilderment. 
The world of ghosts may 
well be amazing, but 
other mainstays of the 
unnatural are 
shoe-horned in for full 
portentous effect. 
Before the end of the 
decade, Dixon would 
also gift us the equally 
perplexing UFO: TOP 
SECRET, UFO: 
EXCLUSIVE, ATTACK 
FROM OUTER SPACE, 
WORLD OF MYSTERY 
and MYSTERIES OF 
THE BIBLE. 

Who knew that 
modern techniques of 
gold mining hints at 
aliens having vast 
underground cities ready 
to invade, and 
earthquakes hold a 
pivotal role in the 
supernatural. You can 
also surmise on the 
jump-cut between the 
Loch Ness Monster and an Egyptian burial of a 
suspected warlock. In fact, we might as well be within 
the BULLSHIT OR NOT? parody from AMAZON 
WOMEN ON THE MOON, which proclaimed Nessie 
was Jack the Ripper (even Pazuzu - the demonic 
antagonist from THE EXORCIST - is used ina 
segment about Christianity). 

The voice artist, Sidney Paul, was a bit part 
actor who also narrated 1953’s GUERILLA GIRL, 
about a woman’s fight against communists during 


WELCOME TOT 


ESAN T "ADA 
REYOND THE GRAVE 


Z 


the Greek Civil War. Not only is the voiceover absurdly 
irrelevant, there are a number of basic factual errors. 
Rasputin was not killed by a palace guard as stated, 
nor was Mary Queen of Scots known as Bloody Mary 
(that was Mary | of England). Most laughable is that 
H. G. Wells and Orson Welles collaborated on a 
number of projects. Paul admits “real ghosts are very 
hard to find,” so presumably that is why we are on the 
trail of “creatures of the night” and “monsters from 
beyond the grave.” To add insult to injury all of this is 
accompanied by a repellent score which blends 
library cues of piano, synthesiser and blues rock. 

By the time we 
get to footage of 
Nepalese villagers with 
their herd of goats, any 
belief has been well 
and truly abandoned. 
As Paul drones on that 
ghosts are supposedly 
terrorising them, it’s 
impossible to escape 
the notion that Paul or 
Wheeler - or both - 
have simply misheard 
goats for ghosts. 

To keep with the 
beyond belief narrative, 
Dixon was a critic 
(being co-editor of 
Quarterly Review of 
Film and Video) and 
author whose 
experimental films 
have been screened at 
The Museum of 
Modern Art. His movie 
scholarship apparently 
led him to become a 
teacher at Rutgers and Professor of Film Studies at 
the University of Nebraska in Lincoln, under the name 
Wheeler Winston Dixon. 

Describing his work, Dixon uses existing 
imagery to the point of abstraction, changing to a 
“phantom zone of film” that seduces the viewer into a 
temporal reality. This twilight zone between the 
actual and the imagined perfectly describes the 
unhinged AMAZING WORLD OF GHOSTS, and one 
wonders if it is all in the name of art. 
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DAY OF THE DEAD 2: CONTAGIUM 
(US, 2005, Taurus, 103 mins) 


E] The trailer for George 
A. Romero's DAY OF 
THE DEAD called it 
“the darkest day of 
horror the world has 
ever known.” It’s true: 
this 1985 conclusion 
to his original zombie 
trilogy is everything a 
horror film should be, 
arelentlessly bleak look at humanity on the brink of 
the abyss, with threadbare scientific and military 
factions forced underground and constantly at each 
other's throats. Yet little did we know at the time that 
an even darker day would come, the day Taurus 
Entertainment Group acquired the rights to two 
Romero properties: DAY OF THE DEAD and 
CREEPSHOW. 

Taurus began as a distribution company, and 
went on to churn out low budget and low quality 
product very loosely (if at all) based on their 
purchased intellectual properties. Both directed by 
Ana Clavell and James Glenn Dudelson, DAY OF THE 
DEAD 2: CONTAGIUM and CREEPSHOW III - which 
followed a year later - typify their insulting, 
exploitative efforts to cash in on the legacy of a 
revered filmmaker. 

This abomination of a zombie picture begins 
with a nod to the release year of Romero's NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD, as we have a ten-minute prologue 
set in 1968. There is a viral outbreak in an American 
military hospital, with this mystery contagion stolen 
from the United States by Russia, but returned by a 
defecting spy. Although the threat is controlled, a 
single vial of the substance has been smuggled out. 
Decades later the hospital is now a mental institution 
run by Dr Heller (Andreas Van Ray) and the virus 
returns, infecting therapist Donwynn (Stephan 
Wolfert) and the closest of his patients (there is even 
a Romero Ward at the facility). 

Wildly inconsistent in front and behind the 
camera - Van Ray is particularly unintentionally 
hilarious in what you could call an acting style - the 
film is further bogged down in its bloated running 
time with needless philosophical posturing about 
DNA and the threads of humanity. 


Taurus Tat 


CREEPSHOW III 
(US, 2006, Taurus, 104 mins) 


George A. Romero's original CREEPSHOW - released 
in 1982 with a screenplay by Stephen King - was a fun 
tribute to EC Comics, and acted as precursor to a 
multitude of anthology horror films and TV series. Its 
overblown colour schemes and lighting effects 
capture the spirit of the garish comic book page; 
CREEPSHOW 2 - directed by Michael Gornick from a 
Romero script - was a large comedown with dull 
stories and a questionable racial stance. Yet fans 
could have never been prepared for this third film in 
name only, as five overlapping stories - all taking 
place in a neighbourhood called Creepyville - are 
presented with no payoff, logic or style. 


Filmed on a very sparse-looking Universal 
backlot, CREEPSHOW III is bookended by two 
jaw-dropping inclusions: a crude animated opening, 
and The Creep turning into a digital-effect mess for 
the finish. The biggest travesty, however, is the Ana 
Clavell-penned first story ‘Alice; where a remote 
control can transfer an obnoxious teen (Stephanie 
Pettee) into different ethnic family groups before she 
develops boils and is transformed into a rabbit. Only 
‘The Professor's Wife’ could be called EC-like, but 
everything is lost amid overtly theatrical 
performances and failed comedy. Elsewhere we have 
‘The Radio, which takes over the life of A. J. Bowen, 
‘Haunted Dog’ where the most unlikeable doctor in 
screen history is followed by the ghost of a homeless 
man, and ‘Call Girl’ has a serial killer vampire meet a 
serial killer prostitute. 


Wacky Witchcraft 


MANOS THE HANDS OF FATE 
(US, 1966, Sun City, 70 mins) 


El Paso fertiliser 
salesman 
Harold P. Warren 
was also active 
in the theatre 
scene, and had a 
walk-on part in 
the TV crime 
drama ROUTE 
66. There he met 
future 
oscar-winning 
screenwriter 
Stephen Silliphant, with Warren betting Silliphant he 
could make a feature film on his own. True to his 
word Warren wrote, produced and directed; he also 
stars as Michael who - together with his wife 
Margaret (Diane Mahree), young daughter Debbie 
(Jackey Neyman) and poodle Peppy - are subjected 
to a satanic master and his coven while looking for 
holiday accommodation. The cult leader (Tom 
Neyman) is aided by moronic, Satyr-like manservant 
Torgo (John Reynolds) and his white-gowned wives, 
as they aim to make the family a sacrifice to Manos, 
the “God of Primal Darkness.” 

Unsurprisingly there is no pacing, only vague 
scenes spliced together of either the escape plan, 
bickering between the cultists, the brides breaking 
into catfights, or random sequences of two teenages 
being harassed by cops. Shot on a hand-held camera 
that could only record 32 seconds of film at a time, 
the film was also made without sound, with dialogue 
dubbed by different people thereafter. None of the 
cast and crew were legitimately paid, as Warren 
promised profit percentages which would obviously 
never materialise. On the plus side Jackey Neyman 
got a bicycle for her efforts, and The Master’s 
dobermann was thanked in dog food. 

In the 2004 documentary HOTEL TORGO, 
Bernie Rosenblum - who played the teenage boy and 
was a leading behind the scenes assistant - relates a 
number of anecdotes. Reynolds was apparently on 
LSD throughout his performance, and committed 
suicide by shotgun a month before the MANOS 
premiere. But as Rosenblum states, “we knew we 
were making the worst movie.” 


INCUBUS 
(Canada, 1981, Mark, 93 mins) 


Based on Ray Russell's 1976 novel and directed by 
John Hough, this is so late to the demonic 
possession trend it had to become a slasher. Cashing 
his paycheck while rewriting most of the dialogue, 
John Cassavetes is Dr Sam Cordell, performing 
autopsies on savagely violated women in the New 
England hamlet of Galen. David Cronenberg was 
originally considered to helm, but Hough does a 
competent job amongst the relentlessly bleak 
medical speak and meandering plot threads. 

Almost dreamlike in its depiction - and a real 
detachment from the brutality of the source material - 
one wonders what Cronenberg would have done with 
a more faithful screenplay (the monster's phallus in 
the book was the size of an arm). Cordell teams up 
with police chief Hank Walden (John Ireland) and 
reporter Laura Kincaid (Kerrie Keane); also, Tim 
(Duncan McIntosh) - the boyfriend of Sam's daughter 
Jenny (Erin Noble) - is having nightmares about a 
torture chamber and a hooded figure, which coincide 
with each murder. We learn that Galen has a history 
with the black arts which tie into the mythical shape 
shifting Incubus, a sexually voracious demon. 

Surprisingly low on gore but high on unease, 
INCUBUS benefits from stark Toronto locations, a 
solid score and an effective twist ending. A 
particularly creepy performance is given by Keane, 
who mysteriously more than resembles Cordell’s 
deceased second 
wife. Undoubtedly 
sleazy, the picture 
deserves more than 
the hate it usually 
receives, as themes 
of trauma and 
regret exist within 
the supernatural. 
Like the 
dreamworld it subscribes to, it is a series of 
moments, topped by the bizarre movie theatre 
sequence. In the novel, the murder of a teenager ina 
restroom is intercut with sub-textual scenes from 
THE MALTESE FALCON; here we have a grindhouse 
showing British heavy metal band Samson's short 
film BICEPS OF STEEL, as the girl is dragged out from 
a particularly grubby toilet cubicle by two hairy arms. 
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FIRST MAN INTO SPACE 
(GB/US, 1959, Amalgamated, 78 mins) 


The Home Counties stand-in for New Mexico in this 
film influenced by THE QUATERMASS EXPERIMENT, 
and which was remade as THE INCREDIBLE 
MELTING MAN. Commander Charles "Chuck" 
Prescott (Marshall Thompson), Dr Van Essen (Carl 
Jaffe) and Captain Ben Richards (Robert Ayres) 
oversee the launch of the Y13 plane. It contains 
gun-ho astronaut Dan Prescott (Bill Edwards) - 
Chuck's kid brother - in an attempt to pierce the 
ionosphere. When Dan disobeys his sibling's 
commands and goes beyond the ordered height, the 
Y13 enters a storm where meteorite dust overwhelms 
the craft. Plunging back to Earth in Albuquerque, 
Chuck and Richards discover that the Y13 is layered 
with cosmic goo, there is no sign of Dan, and the 
oxygen apparatus has been torn from its mounting. 

Dan has been transformed into a 
slime-encased vampire unable to cope with the 
Earth's atmosphere ("My blood feels as though it's 
boiling!"). The story focused on elements surrounding 
the actual USAF X plane, and the effects on pilots. 
This experimental 
piece of hardware 
reached at the end of 
its series - the X15-a 
speed of Mach 4.5 and 
a height of over 
sixty-six miles. The 
effects on humans 
were numerous: 
ebullism (boiling of 
bodily fluids), hypoxia 
(acclimatisation), breathlessness, removal of carbon 
dioxide from the blood and the formation of nitrogen 
lead to decompression sickness, hypertension and 
severe disorientation. 

Solidly directed by Robert Day, FIRST MAN 
INTO SPACE is undermined by soap opera-like 
tensions: not only are we subjected to the Prescott's 
different attitudes to life - the staid and stuffy Chuck 
compared to the reckless, good-time exploits of Dan - 
the viewer also experiences the evolution of feelings 
between Charles and Dan's girlfriend Tia Francesca 
(Marla Landi). Thompson is believable as a senior 
services figure and older brother (although he is 
consistently crippled with worry). 


Slime from the Stars 


THE INCREDIBLE MELTING MAN 
(US, 1977, Quartet, 84 mins) 


Colonel Steven West (Alex Rebar) is on a space flight 
to Saturn when there is an unexplained flash of light. 
We next see West covered in bandages in a hospital 
bed, where he discovers his face and hands have 
become nothing but vast open sores. Enraged, the 
doomed spaceman attacks a nurse, chases her 
through the apparently deserted hospital and into the 
road outside. Examining the nurse on an autopsy 
table, Dr Ted Nelson (Burr DeBanning) receives orders 
he must track down West on his own, and keep the 
mishap a secret. 

The Colonel deteriorates rapidly, and the 
more he melts, the greater his appetite for human 
flesh. West’s next victim is a fisherman, whose head 
is ripped off and thrown down a river; the camera 
follows it downstream and in one of the film’s many 
peaks of bad taste, the head topples over a waterfall 
and bursts open on the rocks below in slow motion. 
General Perry (Myron Healey) arrives in plain clothes 
to assist Nelson, so now there are two men involved 
in the search for a by-product which has cost the 
country countless millions. 

While the studio wanted a more 
straight-laced monster-on-the-loose picture, 
director/screenwriter William Sachs carried out his 
intention to provide a tongue-in-cheek homage to the 
drive-in shockers of the 1950s. The end result was 
something of a tonal compromise, where the 
cheerfully illogical script and Cormanesque vigour of 
direction clashes with Rick Baker’s astounding grisly 
make-up effects. The climax is suitably 
black-humoured, as West dissolves into a puddle of 
goo, where a disgruntled cleaner shovels the remains 
into a garbage can. 


Shit Portmanteau 


TALES THAT WITNESS MADNESS 
(GB, 1973, World Film Services, 90 mins) 


TALES THAT WITNESS MADNESS was inspired by 
Amicus' ASYLUM released the previous year, not 
least because of its mental patient setting, but also 
by its general outlandishness. Psychiatrist Dr 
Tremayne (Donald Pleasence) relates four cases to 
Dr Nicholas (Jack Hawkins, dubbed by Charles Grey): 
in ‘Mr Tiger’, introverted boy Paul (Russell Lewis) 
confides with an "imaginary" tiger against a backdrop 
of warring parents; an inherited ‘Penny Farthing’ 
causes trouble for antique dealer Timothy (Peter 
McEnery) and girlfriend Ann (Suzy Kendall); ‘Mel’ is a 
piece of tree art that starts frictions between 
husband and wife Brian (Michael Jayston) and Bella 
(Joan Collins); and ‘Luau’ tells of human sacrifice 
involving literary agent Auriol (Kim Novak) and her 
daughter Ginny (Mary Tamm). 

Based on short stories by actress Jennifer 
Jayne (credited here as Jay Fairbank), TALES THAT 
WITNESS MADNESS is as literal and silly as most of 
the Amicus product, but elevated to watchable status 
by its cast (save for Novak who broke a four year 
hiatus to overplay her highly unlikable character after 
replacing Rita Hayworth). Jayston and Collins are 
particularly in tune to their slice of camp nonsense, 
Bella understandably annoyed not just because of her 
husband's wandering eye for a tree, but also because 
Mel - the name carved into its trunk - is damaging her 
cream shag pile carpet. If there is any overall 
underlying trend, it is a festering resentment with 
domesticity and the routine of married/working life. 
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THE MONSTER CLUB 
(GB, 1981, Chips/Sword & Sorcery, 97 mins) 


Produced by former Amicus supremo Milton 
Subotsky and directed by Hammer veteran Roy Ward 
Baker, THE MONSTER CLUB opens with horror writer 
Ronald Chetwynd-Hayes (John Carradine) being 
attacked by Eramus (Vincent Price), a vampire faint 
from lack of blood. Assuring the victim that his bite 
was not deep enough to cause effect, the grateful 
Eramus takes the author to the title establishment, 
where Eramus explains the basic rules of 
Monsterdom, and illustrates with three tales. We see 
the story of Raven (James Laurenson), the gentle but 
repulsive Shadmock whose lethal power is his 
whistle; we learn of Lintom (Warren Saire), whose 
father (Richard Johnson) is a vampire. Lintom is 
having trouble at school and is befriended by what 
seems to be the local vicar, but is actually Pickering 
of Special Branch (Donald Pleasence), concerned 
with eradicating the undead. Finally, an American 
horror filmmaker (Stuart Whitman) is on a location 
scout, and finds what he is looking for in a village of 
ghouls. In the coda, Erasmus proposes Ronald for 
membership. But the creatures protest that Ronald is 
a human being, whereupon Erasmus, citing man's 
ingenuity for destruction, proves that humans are the 
greatest monsters of all. 


Linking these stories are rock bands - 
including B. A. Robertson - while extras wearing 
mail-order monster masks gyrate their dance moves. 
Even in the wake of DAWN OF THE DEAD and FRIDAY 
THE 13TH, Subotsky ploughed on undeterred with his 
quaint, juvenile brand of terror. Moviegoers no longer 
identified with ghosts and vampires, let alone a joint 
full of them, but at least THE MONSTER CLUB doesn't 
take itself too seriously. 
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SEX AND THE SINGLE VAMPIRE 
(US, 1970, X Calibre, 55 mins) 


Count Spatula (porn legend John Holmes with 
powdered grey hair) inhabits a condemned, 
mouse-ridden house. He is visited by a group of 
swingers which includes his nephew Rod Rammer 
(John Dullagham), and Spatula watches the action 
peeking through curtains and door edgeways. 
Eventually tying up the men in the basement, he 
seduces the women himself. However, Spatula 
forgets to go back to his coffin after the orgy and 
turns into a skeleton, still in bed with the now 
freaking-out girls. 

SEX AND THE SINGLE VAMPIRE is an oddity 
because it exists between softcore and hardcore; 
there is no penetration, but plenty of close-ups of 
female and 
male 
genitalia. 
The 
starlets are 
attractive 
enough - 
such as 
skin flick 
regulars 
Sandy 
Dempsey, 
Stephanie 
Sarver and Kathy Hilton - but it is all tiresomely 
tongue-in-cheek. 

Over a period of 20 years, Holmes featured in 
over 2,000 adult loops, stags and features. His 
member measured somewhere between 12 - 13.5”, 
having his penis insured by Lloyds of London for 
$14m. Raised by a religious fanatic mother and an 
abusive alcoholic stepfather, Holmes worked a 
number of odd jobs after his discharge from the US 
Army. Entering the porn industry, his real life would 
become as notorious as his on-screen antics. By the 
late 1970s he had a serious drug habit, preventing 
him from performing. Into the 1980s and broke 
because of his addiction, he robbed homes and 
delivered drugs for gangsters, and was implicated in 
the Wonderland Murders. After a prison sentence 
Holmes returned to porn, but contracted AIDS in 
1985. Yet he continued to work without telling 
producers and co-stars, dying three years later. 


Porno Vampires 


SUCKULA 
(US, 1973, Unknown, 54 mins) 


On film, Bela Lugosi established a Dracula of 
formalwear greatly enthused from its stage 
adaptations. Christopher Lee remains cinema's most 
imposing prince of darkness, enhanced by bloodied 
fangs, red contact lenses and scarlet cloak lining. By 
the early 1970s, The Count was in need of a 
makeover, but was stuck in the death of Hammer, and 
the realm of cash-ins and parodies. 

SUCKULA is an abysmal mutation of porn 
and National Lampoon style humour. Directed by 
Anthony Spinelli, it features news anchor George 
Smutnam (George ‘Buck’ Flower) introducing clips of 
a vampire on the loose. These segments are filmed in 
a sepia tone and use chalkboard title cards, 
interspersed with ‘infomercials’, one of which has car 
salesman Al (Keith Erickson) pleasured by a black 
woman on a dog leash. 

The Smutnam name is clearly based on 
veteran broadcaster George Putnam, and played with 
uninfectious relish by Flower. ‘Buck’ would go on to 
appear in a large number of genre pictures - usually 
cast as drunks and bums - including PUMPKINHEAD 
and six John Carpenter movies. Delivering 
counterculture comedy on an even lower level than 
normal, the vampires have off-the-shelf gloss white 
fangs, and the Paul Simon song ‘Love Me Like a Rock’ 
is presumably used without permission. 


Going Ape 


TANYA'S ISLAND 
(US/Canada, 1980, CFDC/Fred Baker, 82 mins) 


Actress Tanya 
(Prince's future 
girlfriend Vanity, 
here credited as 
D. D. Winters) 
lives in Toronto 
with her 
surrealist painter 
boyfriend Lobo 
(Richard 
Sargent), who is 
the pure definition of a doucebag. Dreaming of 
escaping to a desert island, this dream turns into a 
nightmare, as she is violated both by Lobo and an ape 
creature she names Blue (Don McCloud), because of 
his distinctive eye colour. 

Directed by Alfred Sole - who helmed the 
psychological slasher ALICE SWEET ALICE starring 
Brooke Shields - this is basically a silly jungle 
exploitation picture with added nudity and beastiality. 
Mick Garris and Sole had originally written the 
screenplay, but their work went uncredited as 
producer Pierre Brousseau changed the script 
notably making Blue more threatening and less 
sympathetic than in the initial draft. When Sole and 
Brousseau approached Rick Baker to build the ape 
suit, Baker proposed an exotic mix of baboon and 
orangutan which he nicknamed a “Boom-Orang;” as 
Baker had to leave due to commitments on THE 
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING WOMAN, the designs were 
left in the more than capable hands of Rob Bottin. 

TANYA'S ISLAND contrasts the beautiful 
locations (shot in Puerto Rico) with the increasingly 
vicious rivalry between man and beast for the 
possession of a woman. While dialogue may not be 
Vanity’s strong point, she simply devours the screen 
with her beauty, which makes her real life trajectory 
ever the more depressing. Born Denise Katherine 
Matthews, the model became part of the female 
vocal trio Vanity 6, and dated such luminaries as 
Adam Ant, Billy Idol and Nikki Sixx. After years of 
drug abuse - Sixx claimed Matthews taught him how 
to freebase cocaine - Matthews became a born-again 
Christian in the early 1990s. However, even God 
couldn't save her from years of addiction, and she 
died of kidney failure in 2016 aged 57. 
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PLAY-MATE OF THE APES 
(US, 2002, Seduction, 89 mins) 


Pierre Bouille’s 1963 novel Monkey Planet held up a 
mirror to mankind, addressing the failings of human 
nature and its overreliance on technology. Five years 
later the book would become PLANET OF THE APES, 
a cynical allegory of racial conflict and fear of nuclear 
destruction. Released seven months after Tim 
Burton's equally unnecessary version, PLAY-MATE OF 
THE APES is a direct-to-DVD softcore lesbian parody. 

It begins with Lt Fornication (Sharon Engert) 
and Lt Pushkintucushkin (Anoushka) accidentally 
triggering a crash landing of their spacecraft, much to 
the annoyance of Commander Gaylor (Misty 
Mundae). The three “asstronauts” find themselves on 
a planet ruled by apes, who are as interested in the 
quality of dancing as controlling the humans. 
Although it is hard to know the difference, Lt 
Fornication is 
lobotomised, 
and with the 
help of 
friendly 
simians Dr 
Cornholeous 
(Debbie 
Rochon) and 
Dr Queera 
(Dan Schwab 
in a pink suit), 
the visitors 
escape to the 
Forbidden 
Zone. As 
gorilla army Captain Laid (director John Bacchus) 
readies his troops, The Missing Link (John Link) 
arrives in his glitterball ship, instructing everyone that 
they can live together in harmony. 

For a franchise famed for its twist or 
confusing endings, here we have Gaylor returning to 
Earth only to find it run by chickens, and humans 
talking like farmyard animals (a conclusion which, 
let's face it, is preferable to Burton’s). PLAY-MATE OF 
THE APES drowns under its prolonged petting, but its 
Halloween quality masks and an abundance of goofy 
musical numbers - including an insanely bad rap - 
make it a real endurance test even for the most 
hardened Ape completist. 


14 -- and Another Thing 
Movie Extra: Original STAR WARS werewolves! 


A Collector and historian 
of science fantasy and 
horror film paraphernalia, 
Bob Burns is also known 
for live Halloween shows 
in and around his Burbank 
house. Starting in 1967, 
trick or treaters could gaze 
into Bob and Kathy Burns’ 
living room and see 
Frankenstein's laboratory. 
These productions would 
become increasingly 
bigger and immersive, 
aided by the talents of 
many professional writers, 
make-up artists and effects technicians. In 1973, for example, a FORBIDDEN PLANET theme unfolded with a 
cyclorama complete with Robby the Robot; two years later for THE WAR OF THE WORLDS, a forty-five foot 
spacecraft crashed into the house; and in 1979 audiences were ushered into ALIEN’s Nostromo interior. 

Bob’s 1974 show was based on THE EXORCIST, and titled THE THING IN THE ATTIC. The centrepiece 
was a levitating possessed girl - one of which was played by Kathy - and also appearing were two characters by 
Rick Baker: a Wolfman and a Devil. In fact, the Devil mask was made for an early 1970s John Landis pitch 
provisionally titled | WAS A TEENAGE VAMPIRE. 

When George Lucas became dissatisfied with the 
original London shoot for the STAR WARS Cantina 
sequence - populated by creatures created by Stuart 
Freeborn and his crew - Lucas turned to Baker to beef up 
the scene. Baker headed a team of friends whose main 
background was in stop motion, namely Laine Liska, Phil 
Tippett, Jon Berg and Doug Beswick. This consortium, 
based in Los Angeles, would make more monsters and 
add the Cantina band during post production. 

The Wolfman and The Devil from THE THING IN 
THE ATTIC would resurface to help pad out Mos Eisley’s 
infamous watering hole. The Wolfman would morph into 
two separate aliens: fortune hunter Arleil Schous and 
Empire scout Lak Sivrak (replete with a shawl that was 
actually a Jawa robe). For their sins, Arleil and The Devil 
- affectionately known in canon as Kardue’sai’Malloc - 
returned to the Cantina for the STAR WARS HOLIDAY 
SPECIAL. Schous can be seen at the tables from the 
start of the skit, though Kardue is a late arrival, 
brandishing a gun to gain entry even though the Empire 
has ordered the bar to close. As Bea Arthur sings her 
painstaking farewell to the patrons, our horned friend is 
quite animated, following Bea in an impromptu drunken 
conga. 


-- and Another Thing 15 
TV Zone: ROD SERLING’S NIGHT GALLERY 


Airing on NBC between December 1970 and May 1973, ROD 
SERLING’S NIGHT GALLERY attempted to ride on the coattails 
of Serling’s TWILIGHT ZONE, but with disastrous results. On 
THE DICK CAVETT SHOW, the writer perfectly described the 
show as "a quick run through a cemetery;" It certainly wasn't 
ROD SERLING'S NIGHT GALLERY, even though he served as the 
on-air host and contributed a number of scripts. A shift from SF 
to the supernatural certainly looks good on paper, but on the 
whole NIGHT GALLERY is a lumbering train-wreck of an 
anthology, its three seasons littered with terminally weak 
episodes and diabolical “comedy” fillers. 

It is at its most watchable with “Monster of the Week” 
style episodes. PICKMAN'S MODEL, adapted from the H. P. 
Lovecraft tale, has a Nick Marcellino, Leonard Engelman and 
John Chambers designed creature that was nominated for 
Outstanding Achievement in Makeup at the 1972 Emmy 
Awards (but lost out to Frank Westwore's work on the pilot 
episode of KUNG FU). The monster was played by stuntman 
and actor Robert 'Bobby' Prohaska; with a head resembling the 
manifestation from NIGHT OF THE DEMON, the costume 
incorporates the arms and legs of THE CREATURE FROM THE 
BLACK LAGOON, artists reusing the original Gillman moulds. 
The Cthulhu Mythos also invades the classroom for 
PROFESSOR PEABODY'S LAST LECTURE, where students 
include Lovecraft, Bloch, Derleth and Heald. In this surprisingly 
accurate nod to the Great Old Ones penned by producer Jack 
Laird, it is a wonderfully playful piece. 

The S02E16 episode, aired in January 1972, is one of 
the strongest overall entries. Even the middle of the three 
stories, THE LATE MR PEDDINGTON, is a prolonged comedy 
piece that actually doesn't outstay its welcome. LINDEMANN'S 
CATCH has Stuart Whitman as a grizzled sea-dog yearning for 
a mermaid, and A FEAST OF BLOOD sees Norman Lloyd gifting 
a novel act of revenge to reluctant women. 

The final season starts with THE RETURN OF THE 
SORCERER, together with a new theme, a 30 minute format, 
and a schedule move. Adapted from a short story by Lovecraft contemporary and close friend Clark Ashton 
Smith, it does feature the Necronomicon, but more memorably has Vincent Price as twin warlocks, a goat sitting 
at a dining table, and a couple of very effective dismembered limbs. Co-starring Bill Bixby as a translator and 
Tisha Sterling as an occultist, Price dominates the show, and by including a chant of "abracadabra" with Azaroth 
during the reincarnation, sums up the fun but hokey tone. But by the final episode we have truly regressed to 
HATRED UNTO DEATH (where a man in a gorilla suit disrupts the marital harmony between anthropologists) and 
another painful vignette. 

One of the few joys of trawling through the segments is the array of familiar faces (think everyone from 
Barbara Steele to a very young Mark Hamill). Forever THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, Elsa Lanchester also 
returns from the grave in GREEN FINGERS; unfortunately the story - which Serling adapts from R. C. Cook - ends 
weakly with tycoon Cameron Mitchell breaking the fourth wall. This typifies the barrage of missed opportunities. 


Comics Scene: Evolution of THE MONSTER CLUB 


The most interesting thing about THE MONSTER CLUB - 

reviewed this issue - is its unorthodox gestation. With 

Vincent Price, John Carradine and Donald Pleasence 

signed, but no time to shoot any footage to promote the 

project at Cannes, Milton Subotsky turned to Dez Skinn, 

publisher of House of Hammer magazine. The producer 

had always been envious that his main rival had a 

promotional outlet, and asked for a comic strip 

adaptation to sell the film. Writing the strip himself, Skinn 

assigned artists John Bolton (stories 1 and 3, plus 

framing sequences) and David Lloyd (for story 2). With a 

print run of just a few hundred copies, Subotsky had his 

tool to target buyers, but also had a document that would 

act as a unique storyboard and source book for the production. The strip later surfaced in Quality's relaunched 
Halls of Horror, and was also part of Eclipse's John Bolton's Halls of Horror comic under the title 'The Monster 
Cabaret’. Amusingly, Eclipse took the notion further by dovetailing Bolton's adaptations of THE CURSE OF THE 
WEREWOLF and ONE MILLION YEARS B.C. from House of Hammer into this two issue 'Micro-Series, with 
Eramus acting as an EC-style horror host. For Bolton, his conceptual art led to work on the movie itself, 
producing the striking ‘Tree of Monsters’ plaque in the club, and the 'Ghoul history’ in the final segment. 
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